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MARIE JEANNE. 
BY THEODORE 8. Fay. 


CHAPTER I. | 

One pleasant morning aboutsixty years ago, 
while the good people of Paris were busily 
commencing their daily avocations, the eyes of 
those moving in the neighborhood of the Tuil- 
leries were attracted by a magnificent train of 
horsemen and carriages advancing towards the 
palace from the direction of the Bois do Bo- 
iogne. The splender and importance of the 
cortege at once announced to the spectators, 
well accustomed to the sight, the returnof roy- 
alty to its stately abode. The interruption, 
however, seemed to cause little surprise, and 
less pleasure ; for, at this period, the corrup- 
tion of the court had nearly reached its height ; 
the slow fire of deadly hate had long been ma- 
king its subterranean way through the central 
realms of the social body, and the gayest and 
loveliest circles of wealth, rank and fashion, 
led their giddy round upon the bosom of a vol- 
cano. 

The populace, ever ready to shout at that 
which glitters, received the royal procession 
with acclamation ; and, bowing to his subjects 
with graceful condescension, Louis XV. and 
his youthful grandson (afterwards Louis X VI.) 
reached the lofty areh and entered the palace. 
A tall, young boy, who had been forced too near 
by the crowd, was ordered back, and one of the 
soldiers struck him sterniy with the flat of his 
drawn sword. The insult, though it could not 
be resented, was evidently felt ; and the youth 
clenched his fist maliciously at the man, and 
followed him with a flashing look, and a shout 
of defiance. 

A miscellaneous group, accidentally flung to- 
gether by the pressure of the multitude, obser- 
ved this incident with murmurs of disapproba- 
tion, and expressed their sympathy for the boy 
by echoing his scornful cry against the guard. 

“Sainte Vierge ! exclaimed one, “‘the knave 
uses his blade as if we were moutons!” 

“JT would have cleft him to the chine, had he 
so laid his hand on me!” cried another. 

““Diable! Frénchmen are no longer better 
than worms !” muttered a third. 

“Were the child, I would have justice ir 
I went to the throne itself!” said a fourth. 

“The throne!” echoed one, and there was u 
general laugh. 

“By ourlady! apretty placetoseek justice!” 

“He had better ask it of the Duc de Riche- 
lieu !” said another, sarcastically. 

“Or his fair daughter, the Countesse d’Eg- 
mont !” added a third. 

A score of sacres followed the utterance of 
the last name. The lady mentioned was one 
of those fiends, in the disguise of beautiful and 
fascinating women,who contributed so largely, 


by their debaucheries and oppressions, toward | 
the downfall of the monarchy. She had been | 





recently detected in an intrigue, carried on in- 
cognito, with a shopman; upon the man’s acci- 
dentally discovering her real rank, he was 
suddenly arrested, and plunged into a mad- 
house, where only an accident saved him, ei- 
ther from eternal imprisonment, or a violent 
death. It may be well believed that, at this 
period there existed little affection between the 
people of France, and their indolent and volup- 
tuous sovereign. 

Among those who lingered a few moments, 
first to behold the splendor of the royal cortege 
and then to see the termination of the fracas 
between the boy and the soldier, and the conse- 
quent irritation of the populace, was.a young 
girl of about sixteen, neatly but plainly dres- 
sed, and carrying, under her arm,a small bun- 
dle. ‘The entire moral depravity of a power- 
ful court, had not been without its effects upon 
the people at large. In the circles of the royal 
reué, incense was offered but to the divinity of 
love, and, in the common streets of the gay and 
giddy metropolis, a form so striking as that of 
the pretty brunette, could not escape attention. 
From her attire she might have been the girl 
of some fashionable couturiire, or modiste ; and 
it was of a kind to set off her round and grace- 
ful figure to the utmost advantage; but her air 
and walk were charming enough for a dutch- 
ess. Nothing could be more perfect than her 
foot and anxle, slily displayed beneath her co- 
quettish dress; and her face, so far from dis- 
appointing the expectation raised by the youth- 
ful attractions of her person, rather surpassed 
and surprised it. In shortshe was pronounced 
at once the prettiest girl in Paris; and that 
then, as it would be now, was saying a great 
deal. 

As she proceeded across the street, with her 
eyes modestly drooping tu the ground, and her 





“warm, sunny face, hall-betraying a conscious- 
ness of the general admiration, many young 
men murmured audible expressions of hom- 
age:—“‘jolie !”—“enchantresse !”—‘ charmante !”’ 
—escaped from divers lips, and more than one 
idler, as if unconsciously or irresistibly attrac- 
ted by the loveliness of the youthful Hebe, tur- 
ned his course in the direction of hers. 

“Bon jour! ma belle!” whispered one with 
a very ugly face, “May I makg your friend- 
ship?” 

There was no reply to this disinterested pro- 
posal. But a few moments after, another, a 
handsome and richly dfessed chevalier, addres- 
sed her, “Amgel! your name 2?” 


“Marie Jeanne, Monsieuf.” 
“Ah, you are nota Paygone, by your ac- 


cent 7” 
**No, Monsieuf. 
“And, if not from Heaven, Mademoiselle, 
what partof France gave you birth ?” | 
“Vaucouleurs, Monsieur.” 
“A stranger in Paris ?” 
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en 


“Qui, Monsieur.” 


“Marrie: ?” 


‘No Mo. sieur.” 
“Parents ?” 





“A mother, Monsieur.” 

“Brothers and sisters ?” 

“No, Monsieut” 

“Quelle grace! mignoune ! et mademoiselle, od 
demeure télte ?” 

The charming brunette, with a grace posses* 
sed by nothing under heaven but a young 
French girl, or a swan, lifted her eyes to the 
handsome Monsieur’s. She was positively 
dazzling. Never had he beheld acountenance 
so radiantly beautiful. Her features were per- 
fect even to repose, but with every word and 
thought some new grace appeared. Hersmile 
was death ; her glances were as fatal, could 
you have escaped her smile ; and, withal, she 
had teeth of snow, and a voice, which, even 
without any personal attractions would have 
made you her slave in a minute. 

‘Marie Jeanne,” said the stranger, now re- 
ally enchanted, “sweet Marie” Jeanne, I love 
you!” 

What reply Marie Jeanne would have vouch- 
safed to this truly French declaration, it is not 
easy to determine ; butat this moment her eyes 
happening toturn from her enamored compan- 
ion, fell on another, the sight of whom appear- 
ed suddenly to change her determination.— 
Throwing upon her adorer a cool Jook of sur- 
prise and displeasure, she remarked : 

“Monsieur, I do not understand you. Allez 
vous-en! Bon jour, Monsieur !” 

Notwithstanding a certain saucy archness, 
there was yet a sincerity in her air and tone 
not to be mistaken or resisted. She glided on 


_her way. Monsieur stood riveted to the spot, 


struck with a variety of emotions, in which as- 
tonishment and mortification were largely min- 
gled. At length was a ‘sacre’ rolling deeply 
from his tongue, and that delicious “bon jour, 
Monsieur,” ringing in his ears like a dream,he 
twirled his mustaches, tapped his leg with a 
small baton, hummed a lively air, and resumed 
hes original course of his promenade. 


CHAPTER i. 

The individual who had attracted the atten- 
tion of Marie Jeanne, was leaning against the 
marble balcony which surrounded the bronze 
equestrian statue, at that time just erected in 


the Place Louis Quinze, in honor of the reign- 


ing Monarch. Whether it was that the stran- 
ger achieved the abrupt dismissal of his rival 
by a secret sign, or whether the more obvious 
attention of one palpably superior in beauty 
and bearing to allshe had ever seen, induced 
the capricious coquette to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of making her acquaintance, I shall not 


‘inquire; but certain it is that, when the first 


| Monsieur had departed, she very quietly pro- 
' ceeded in a direction that led her within a few 


yards of the other. He was apparently a 
young noble, by the elegance of his person,and 
his air distingué. ‘Talland graceful, his large 
black eyes were full of thought and fire ; and 
yet there was something sombre and mysteri- 
ous in his expression. Neither did the tastefal 


| simplicity of his dress escapethe eye of Mari¢ 
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Jeanne. His coat of sky-blue silk had a nar- | it, but the action was marked with the utmost administration as having occurred under the 


row edging of gold, and his straw-colored 
waistcoat was embroidered with silver. The 
hat, coat, sword, buckles and shoes, still farther 
bespoke the gentleman and man of rank and 
fashion. He might have been a Count, ora 
Duke. He might have been a Prince or even 
a King. Several youths of the royal family 
were reputedly fond of adventure, and gifted 
with temperaments not adverse from the smiles 
of beauty. The young Monarch was now on 
a visit to Paris. It was impossible, indeed, to 
surmise who the stranger might not be--some 
one distinguished, evidently. 

As the fair sowbrette passed the place,whence 
he had made her so profoundly the object of 
his gaze, he unfolded his arms and followed. 

- “So, so! I have turned off Monsieur just in 
time!” said Marie Jeanne to herself,as she low- 
ered ‘her eyes once more modestly to the 
ground, and pursued her way without looking 
back. 


Marie Jeanne walked on. She passed from 


the Place Loui sXV- up the Rue Royadé,where | 


the workmen were commencing excavations 
for the buildings which, at present, occupy that 
spot, and which were, soon after, the scene of 
such memorable events. She even reacnedthe 
extremity of the street, and turned towards the 
Boulevard, des Italiens, without looking back,or 
losing the studied and demure propriety of her 
Behaviour. Stillnostepapproached. Novoice 
whispered the sweet words, “charmante !” “en- 
chanteresse !” which she loved so much to hear. 
Some one passed. Her heart beat. He wasa 
Jesuit Priest. Another. Pshaw! only M. de 
Voltaire. He had been pointed out to her the 
day before as a great curiosity—a withered old 
man of sixty. It was not M. de Voltaire that 
Marie Jeanne wanted. Could it be possible that 
the handsome stranger had given up the pur- 
suit? Atlengih, impatient and half angry,she 
hastily turned her head. The object of her 
thoughts was just behind her. She stopped to 
arrange her shoe-buckle, and, in order to doso, 
exposed her pretty foot. The stranger stopped 
also. She walked on again with a more rapid 
pace. He did the same. She paused once 
more to arrange the kerchief about her bosom. 
He also paused. 
. “Ciel,” thought Marie Jeanne. ‘How very 

extraordinary! Is the man mad?” . 
' At length, with her mysterious pursuer al- 
ways about the same distance from her, she 
found herself, by a cirtuous route, again in front 
of the Tuileries, and supposing that timidity, 
or, perhaps, the fear of observation, prevented 
him from addressing her, she turned into the 
splendid garden, and gliding by statue and 
fountain, lost herself amid the black shadows 
of the close and winding walks. 

“Allons, nous verrons !” said Marie Jeanne. 

She had scarcely uttered the words, when the 
stranger appeared through the thick foliage, 
and stood by her face to face. Marie Jeanne 
actually blushed ; but she recovered herself 
immediately, and with an air of offended dig- 
nity, “Monsieur,” she said, “what do you seek? 
i have done younoharm. Why do you follow 
ane thus 2 

She seemed very indignant ; but her indig- 
nation only made her more lovely. 

The unknowa looked at her a moment with 
his dark meJancholy eyes, and sighed ; then, 
with a faint smile he took her hand and kissed 


respect. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said in a low, gentle 
voice, “dare I solicit from you one favor ?” 

Marie Jeanne struggled feebly to withdraw 
her hand. 

“He is making love already,” thought she. 
“What a charming place is this Paris.” 

“If you will not grant my request, allow me 
at least to prefer it.” 

“She looked at him. He was very hand- 
some. Her eyes said so; but her sweet, rosy 
mouth, only replied—“I cannot keep you from 
using your own tongue, Monsieur.” 

“Then promise to comply with the first thing 
Ishaltask of youafler you are queen of France.” 

“Oh, bon Diew!” ejaculated Marie Jeanne to 
herself; “the is then really mad! What a 
great pity! with such tender eyes too ;” and 
then somewhat hastily disengaging her hand, 
she answered with a compassionate smile: 
“Yes, Monsienr, I faithfully promise to grant 
what you ask, when I am queen of France.” 

“One moment,” said the stranger, ere he re- 
signed the small wliite hand which he held 
compressed in his own; Isee Mademoiselle, 
yuu think me mad. I pray you, have a better 
‘opinion of me. I am not mad. Oh, would | 
were. Adieu! After your elevation there 
will be only one thing more extraordinary.” 

“Quel dommage !” thought Marie Jeanne ; 
but knowing that lunatics must be pacified by 
an appearance of credulity on the part of their 
auditors, she asked him, though not without a 
half-suppressed smile ‘ 

“And what will that be ?” 

“ Yourend !” replied the stranger, sternly and 
solemnly. 

“Quel grand dommage !”? muttered Marie 
Jeanne once more, as her companion disappear- 
ed, and she resumed her way towards the 
streets. “Queen of France! ah,” and she 
sighed, “I wish to heaven I were! Mais, mon 
Dieu! Itis getting late. What will Madame 
Labelle say ali this while ?” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The Emperor Julian that he might strike a 
death-blow at Christianity, resolved to rebuild 
the temple of Jerusalem. As his impious de- 
sign was frustrated, the tourist of our times,al- 
though locomotives may traverse the continent 
from Ostend to Thibet, will scarcely behold a- 
nything so magnificent as the chateau and gar- 
dens of Versailles. It is known that Louis 
XIV., beneath whose wand this vision of ar- 
chitectural grandeur arose, consigned the ac- 
counts to the flames, frightened at the idea that 
posterity shotild learn the extent of his prodi- 
gality. The court of Louis XV. rioted there 
so far above the herd of common humanity, 
that their pleasures resembled the feasts of the 
gods. The treasures of a mighty nation were 
within their reach, and they bathed themselves 
in a sea of luxtimy and splendor. Not in the 
palaces of the C#Sars, or the seraglio of the 
Persian or the Mahomet, have there been 
ever more multiform and costly offerings at the 
altaroflove and mirth. One dazzling divinity 
presided over the orgies of that stately temple. 
Her name was Pleasure. 

The most casual reader need not be inform- 
ed that woman at this periodruled France. A 
royal cotemporary, indeed, excited the ire of 





Louis XY. by designating the events of his 





reign of Petticoat the First, Petticoat the Sec- 
ond, Petticoat the Third, in allusion to those 
syrens whom the effeminate monarch, with a 
latitude breathing of the atmosphere of Con- 
stantinople, called to share his pleasures and 
his power. It was about five years after the 
incident just related, when the court of Ver- 
sailles wasthrown into great agitation, by chan- 
ges either made or premeditated, of the most 
important description. 

In an apartment of the chateau, correspond- 
ing in its furniture with the elegant splendor 
which reigned through the court, stood a most 
lovely woman, of three or four and twenty.— 
She was clad with regal magnificence, but it 
was eclipsed by the resplendant beauty of the 
wearer. An air of dignity rendered her more 
tall in appearance than reality ; and her atti- 
tude was that of authority, not unmingled with 
anger. Several gentlemen, evidently uf the 
most exalted rank, were gathered around, with 
deep submission and respect in their air and at- 
titude. They looked at each other in conster- 
nation, but ill-concealed, while she, her figure 
lifted to its height, her beautiful brow elevated 
and overshadowed,her eyes sparkling with fire, 
and her hand extended with the gesture of one 
commanding, and not to be disubeyed, appear- 
ed at once the queen and mistress of her trem- 
bling nobles. Her haughty bearing weil be- 
came her station. The silence and fear of the 
circle around well became them—her inferiors 
and her slaves, « 

“Madame,” said one—it was the proud Duc 
de Choiseul—“‘let me entreat you to move his 
majesty in this affair. The Dutchesse de Gran- 
mont is banished solely on your account, and 
‘with one word you can recal her.” 

“But that word, my lord duke, I will never 
pronounce. As long as the slights of that im- 
perions woman was directed against me in pri- 
vate, I bore them, because my lord, I despised 
her too much for hatred; but when she pre- 
sumes to mate with me in the open day, it is 
lime her audacity should be checked and pun- 
ished. Itisso. She is exiled from the court. 
Let her remain awhile in solitude and cool her 
fiery temper.” 

The duke colored deeply and withdrew sev- 
eral paces. ’ 

“Madame,” began the Due de Fronsac, 
“might I, as your friend, remind you that the 
Dutchesse de Grammont is one of the most il- 
lustrions and powerful women in the king- 
dom ?” 

“Do you threaten, sir? The Duc de Choi- 
seul, so far from wasting his influence in’ behalf 
of others, had better reservesit for himself.— 
He will need it, and that before he is aware.” 

The Duc de Choiseul, except the King, was 
the first man in France, yet he turned pale at 
this direct intimation of his disgrace, which, in 
fact, took place a few weeks afterward. 

What Cleopatra is this, commanding the 
destinies of nobles and nations, the brightest 
star in the horizon of Versailles, the reigning 
divinity that swayed the very thoughts of Louis 
XV.? There were moments when she had all 
Europe at her feet. There were crisis’ when 
she might, with her single hand, have changed 
the course of the most important events ot his- 
tory. And to whom did this hand belong ?— 
To Marie Jeanne. Ah! the coquette, One 
might have seen that face of hers was enough 
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toburn Troy. Some minister to the taste of the 
king had presented before him the friendless 
modiste. Her beauty effected a conquest which 
her wit and talent enlarged and confirmed, and 
the poor little Marie Jeanne was the nearest 
favorite of a throne, with all the power of a 
queen of France.” 

After the scene which we have transcribed 
above, Marie Jeanne, (now the Countess du 
B——.,) went into the chapel to attend mass.— 
The company was collected, but she was the 
star on which every attention was fixed. Alas! 
there was little piety in her thoughts. On this 
day she had attained the.summit of her wish- 
es. She had humbled her enemies, and tri- 
umphed over them forever. She had seen the 
greatest men of the court waiting an audience, 
and trembling beneath her frown. The King 
had publicly acknowledged her to be invested 
with authority almost equal to his own. She 
had now no rival. Her path wasclear. Her 
beauty, instead of fading, had grown more lus- 
trous than ever ; and in her mind the sunshine 
of prosperity had awakened a thousand pow- 
ers and graces, previously unsuspected even by 
herself. At this moment, (and while conscious 
that the homage of the assemblage was direc- 
ted rather to her than to heaven,) leaning with 
kis back against the wall behind the altar, his 
dark, beautiful eyes fixed steadfastly upon her 
countenance, she beheld the mysterious young 
prophet of the Tuileries, who, five years be- 
fore, when she was only a simple miliner’s girl 
in the Rue St. Honoré, had predicted her pres- 
entremarkabledestiny. He was noble looking 
and melancholy as ever,,and on perceiving 
himself recognized, a sudden smile lit his ex- 
pressive countenance, and he gracefully waved 
his finger round his brow, as if asking, “Are 
you not Queen of France ?” 

Astounded and alarmed, she felt her senses 
deserting her. She was agitated, as if in the 
presence of a supernatural being, and only by 
a strong exertion, and after closing her eyes, 
avoided fainting. At length, she once more 
looked towards the altar. The stranger had 
disappeared. 

Singuiar as it may seem, the Countesse had 
entirely forgotten the madman of the Tuileries 
His reappearance now brought the whole scene 
forcibly to her mind. He had predicted her 
present elevation to rank, but he had predicted 
also an extraordinary end. She was lost in 
wonder and fear. In heremotion she mention- 
ed it to a confidential friend, with a declara- 
tion that she would give any money in the 
world for an interview. with the object of her 
dread. To this friend it appeared sufficiently 
singular to be made the subject, unknown to 
the Countesse, of a report to the lieutent gene- 
ralof police. ‘Any money in the world,” said 
the Jatter, “is a very tempting reward. We 
will see if we cannot ferret out this Parisian 
Daniel!” 

The French police, at that time, was by no 
means an undisciplined instrument of power, 
and all its blood-hounds were let loose to track 
out the mysterious prophet. Their efioris were 
utterly fruitless. 

The Countesse was sitting a few weeks after 
alone in her boudoir, when a footman brought 
in a letter, sealed with black seals, and bearing 
the impress of death’s head. The gloomy doc- 
ument, npon being opened, was found to con- 
tain the following words : 





“MapaMe ta Comresse—I am perfectly a- 
ware that the strict pursuit made afier me, in 
your name, is without your knowledge or sanc- 
tion. Those sent in searchof me have spared 
no pains to ascertain my name and abode.— 
My abode? Let all as they value themselves 
avoid meeting me there ; for when they enter 
it, it will be never to quit it more. WhoamI? 
That can only be known when thislife has been 
exchanged for another. I charge you, Mad- 
ame, to command the Lieutenant, M. de Sar- 
tines, to cease his researches after me! they 
would be fruitless, and might only compromise 
your safety. Remember, I predicted your good 
fortune ; was Inot correct ? I have also fore- 
told reverse; I am equally correct in them.— 
You will see me once more ; and should I un- 
fortunately cross your path a fowrth time, pre- 
pare to bid adieu to the light of Heaven and 
the pleasures of this world.” 

The Countesse was struck with undefinable 
terror. She ordered the instant cessation of 
the police proceedings. For a time, anxiety 
and wonder overshadowed her days and ban- 
ished slumber from her pillow. But she was 
the lightest hearted creature under heaven,and 
Versailles the gayest spot on earth. The be- 
loved favorite of a magnificent monarch— 
young, beautiful, envied and admired—pleas- 
ure soon wove its enchantments around her 
steps ; a thousand schemes of mirth and folly 
were adopted, and the mysterious prophet was 
once more forgotten. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is a yery insecure tenure of power, either 
for a male or female polilician—the caprice of 
a voluptuary and a despot! and yet have there 
been favorites of either sex, so successful in 
maintaining their dominion over royal minds, 
as to hold the reins of government with abso- 
lute security, uninterrupted for years. The lit- 
tle Marie Jeanne, the modest couturiere of the 
Rue St. Honoré, was now one of those potent 
rulers, and in the character of the Comtesse 
du Barre, swayed to her idlest. caprice, the 
monarch of France. Years sped on, and her 
influence increased. She forgot the obscurity 
of her birth and early life, and trod the brilljant 
salons of Versailles with the accustomed confi- 
dence of one born to a throne. Louis XV. 
was not only fascinated by that wonderful 
beauty which had attracted the commendation 
of the pedestrian connoisseurs about the Tuile- 
ries, but he was equally mastered by the charms 
of a sweet dispositton, and a profound yet ele- 
gant mind. Idolized by the King, she was, of 
course, the worshipped sun of all. Courliers, 
queens, emperors, dukes, sages, and heroes,po- 
ets, painters and philosophers either trembled 
beneath her frown or rejoiced in her favor ; 
for it was well known that those beautiful lips 
dispensed the offices of state and the stores of 
the treasury. The highest and most haughty 
in that magnificent chateau, of which she 
reigned the unrivalled mistress, were taught to 
bend and withdraw from her anger ; and her 
relatives and friends, nay even the most casu- 
al among her acquaintance, were elevated to 
rank and riches by her slightest wish. 

Not only did the private circles of the Court 
feel the influence of this remarkable woman’s 
genius, but its effects extended throughout 
France and Europe. The liberal ministry by 
her, were dismissed from office. Under her 





secret emnity, the parliaments, which even be- 
fore the reign of the Fifteenth Louis began to 
raise their voices, were arbitrarily suppressed ; 
a measure which left in the nation an inflamed 
hatred of the Court, which too soon broke into 
ablaze. It is said that the division of Poland, 
that act of national felony which has left an - 
ternal stigma upon modern Europe, might 
have been prevented, had she chosen to render 
the least support to the cause of that oppressed 
country. With many virtues she possessed 
many faults. Most of the latter were those of 
education and accident, while the former were 
peculiarly herown, She was ambitious,waste+ 
fuland unthinking; butshe was also generous, 
faithful and sincere. Her affectionate nature 
delighted in acts of munificence ; but they ‘el 
her to make such demands upon the treasury 
as to exhaust the very wealth of the nation,and 
to expedite those gloomy and unutterable hor+ 
rors which, in the Revolution, burst like a fa- 
rious hurricane upon devoted France, sweep- 
ing the good and bad together into a common 
ruin. 

At the period to which this little story refers, 
the fatal cloud had commenced only to gather 
in the horizon, without casting its black shadow 
over the sunshine of the Court. Louis KV. 
was still monarch, anda spirit of Paphian lux- 
ury pervaded the royal abode. The shrines of 
morality and religion were deserted for that of 
pleasure. Every thing that could dazzle and 
delight, was blended with every thing that could 
corrupt the heart. Vice, in a!l her most refined 
and alluring forms, roamed abroad unabashed ; 
virtue alone was ridiculed and despised. If a 
profligate noble was ruined at cards, his ex- 
hausted purse was replenished from the treas- 
ury. Did a lascivious Abbe awaken against 
himself the indignation of fis flock by new 
forms of debauchery, he was elevated to 4 
higher and more lucrat.ve place in the Church, 
If a minister advised measures to control the 
licentiousness of the noblesse, and to secure the 
rights of the people, he was dismissed in dis- 
grace; and if a father or a husband resented 
the insult offered by a Duke or Prince to his 
daughier or his wife, a le//re de cachet dragged 
him from the bosom of his family, and immu- 
red him, perhaps for liic, in the dungeons of 
the Bastile. 

From the millions thus insulted, oppressed 
and forgotten, at length arose murmurs no lon- 
ger to be stifled. The tire of such minds as 
Voltaire and Mirabeat began to infuse itself 
into the mass. But the gay throng of Ver- 
sailles, surrounded by groves, collonades,foun- 
tains, streams and statues, hedged in by the sa- 
ered divinity of rank, allied with the potent 
powers of Europe, little dreamed of other dan- 
ger than some saucy riot, or of other conse- 
quences than the necessity of shedding some 
plebian blood by the bayonets of their own 
countrymen. Still in that stately and superb 
chateau were heard the sounds of revelry and 
mirth. Still royalty spread in all its pride,and 
beauty wove all its spells, and Louis XV. was 
master of France, and Marie Jeanne was the 
very divinity of Louis XV. 

One night, soothed and delighted by the un- 
common beauty of the sky, the Comtesse stole 
froma giddy revel to a marble balcony, which 


‘overlooked the loveliest of scenes. The long 


range of the Palace was visible in the moon- 
light, a heavy, interminable pile of crandeur. 
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The sound of the music and the dancers came 
softened from the distant rooms ; the cool 
breath of nature blew in refreshingly, laden 
with the grateful perfume of grove and gar- 
den ; and the moon, fall, orbed and lustrous, 
lay couched upon a fleecy cloud, with the soft 
radianee so peculiar to the pale face of Dian. 

The Comtesse sighed as she gazed,for there 
is something reproachful in the quiet of nature 
to one just forth from the glare of a revel; but 
yet her sigh was not one of grief. 

“No,” she cried ; Iam blessed beyond my 
merits. J am the mistress of this lordly scene. 
To meis every wish referred, everk knee bent. 





Ah! how little thought the poor Marie Jeanne, 

as She used to make her toilette before a piece | 
of glass in the seventh story of an old house in | 
the Rue St. Honoré, that she would ever be the | 
powerful and beloved mistress of such a mag- | 
nificent abode !” 

Again shesighed. Did imagination deceive 
her ? or was that sigh echoed only by the bree- | 
zest? She looked around with a nameless ap- 
prehension. A few feet beneath, with folded 
arms, leaning motionless against a statue,stood 
the figure of aman. At that moment he tur- 
ned. The moon-light fell upon his noble but | 
melancholy countenance, With a thrill that 
froze her very heart’s blood, she met his eyes. 
He wasthe prophet. It was the threatened visit. 

“Stay !” she cried, ‘mysterious being!” But 
he was gone ; and where he had stood, a tall 
statue of the Dian rose, stern, cold, and stirless 
in the moonlight. 

At this moment a confusion was audible 
throughout the chateau, which, from its extent 
seemed to have some uncommon cause. She 
turned to re-enter from the balcony. She was 
met by a noble of the Court. 

“Duc d’Aiguillon, what has occurred ?” 

““Madame, have you not seen him ?” 

“What, that mysterious and dreadful visi- 
ter?” 

“Visiter? What do you mean? 
the Kiug.” 

“The King ?” 

“He is dangerously ill !”’ 

“A sudden malady has almost bereft him of 
reason, but he has anxiously inquired for you—” 

“Lead me to him ere it be too late!” 

“Madame,” said the Duc de Cosse, entering, 
with a solemn expression, “it is already too 
late!” 

“Do not speak it-—do not kill me—at least he 
yet lives?” 

“Madame, the King is dead. Louis XVI. is 
now the honored Sovereign of France.” 

Wild with terror and despair, the Comtesse 
flew through the gorgeous apartments of the 
Palace. Even intraversing them at this early 
hour, she perceived that her dream was over. 
Those who had yesterday knelt to her at a re- | 
spectful distance, now, either assailed her with 
sarcasm or addressed her with familiarity. — | 
One so long in power could scarcely fail to be 
hated bymany. Asshe reached her own cham- | 
bers, she found a messenger from the new King. 
He had brought her an order of immediate | 
banishment. He departed with a sneer. Of 
the throngs who but a few hours before, had | 
crowded to offer their flatteries, not one now 


I refer to 





remained. She sat downalone. MarieJeanne | 


was no longer Queen of France. The mys- 
terious prophet had but too truly foretold her 





fall. 


} 





CHAPTER V. 

It will be seen, by reference to the mysteri- 
ous letter received by the Comtesse, after the 
second visit of the fatal stranger, that he had 
announced the certainty of one more interview, 
and the possibility of another. “You will see 
me vace more”’—thus ran the lines—“‘and 
should [ unfortunately cross your path a fourth 
time, prepare to bid adieu to the light of heav- 
en, and the pleasures of this world.” Three 
times she had already beheld him. "Was sheto 
meet him the fourth ? 

No reader requires details respecting the 
reign ot Louis XVI. The Comtesse had sus- 


tained the loss of her royal lover without being | 


entirely ruined ; and, possessed of an ample 
private fortune, she retired to a beautiful villa 
near the chateau,and, by her accomplishments 
and genius, became once more the centre of a 
circle almost as brilliant,and much more faith- 
fal, than thase who had environed her steps in 
her days of power. 

The Revolution had now burst forth. The 
people were up, and frantic for revenge. The 
lovely daughter of Maria Theresa, the thought- 
Jess Marie Antionette, was hunted like a beau- 
tiful doe by fierce blood-hounds. Democracy, 
far and wide, raged jikea flame. Royalty tot- 
tered to its very foundations. The King and 
and Queen were now deserted by their most 
trusted friends. The Comte d’Artois, the 
Prince de Conde, the Duc de Bourbon, the Duc 
d’Enghien, the Prince de Conti, and the time- 
serving Polignacs, fled to Turin—to Bath—to 
Germany or Austria—any where from France. 
As the pusillanimous nobles abandoned their 
posts,demons, scarcely clothed in human forms, 
arose amid the discord, to guide and promote 
it. The names of Robespierre, Danton and 
Marat were howled through the storm. Law 
was abolished, religion destroyed ,form derided, 
treachery and cruelty were rewarded, fidelity 
and honor punished. The guillotine was erec- 
ted—blood began to flow—the prisons were 
crowded—the time for escape was gone—the 
king fell on the scaffold—the queen—half the 
court—the rivers of France ran red—and only 
one universal sound of weeping and wailing 
arose to heaven. 

The Comtesse kept her little circle in Paris; 
and the virtues of her character unfolded them- 
selves nobly in this dark extremity. Every 
one seemed her friend. She had known and 
loved Voltaire and Rosseau. She had at her 
soirees, Marat, Robespierre, Danton and Mira- 
beau. Safe in the shelter of a private station, 
and under the protection of such friends, she 
was happier than if she had been yet queen of 
France. Indeed, when Marie Antionette was 
dragged by her door to death, she felt grateful 


for her own fall, and saw in it a pledge of her 


own safety. 

One day a stranger presented himself. 

“Madame la Comtesse, the times are full of 
danger. Do you wish to live in security ?” 

“Of course, that must be the wish of all.” 

“Wellthen,hearme: Thelate King—I mean 
Louis X V.—in a certain spot, in the chateau 
of Versailles,concealed a casket of vast impor- 
tance.” 

A deadly paleness overspread the face of the 
Comtesse. 

“T see madam you are in possession of the 
secret. Louis XV. confided this fact only to 
yourself. The last time this casket was open- | 





| 


ed was when the King placed in it a larg® 
packet, you standing with a taper in your 
hand to afford his majesty a light. That cas- 
ket contains evidence which will bring the 
hanghtiest nobles in France to the guillotine. 
You are the only being alive whoknows where 
jt is hidden. We must have it. Madame la 
Comptesse, will you oblige us with the desired 
secret ?” 

I do not know who you are, sir,” replied the 
Comtesse, toftily ; “but, whoever you may be, 
since your avowed object 1s to.shed more blood, 
and add others to the already insupportable e- 
vils of unhappy France, I must expressly re- 
fuse to afford the required knowledge.” 

“Madame, beware! I am not to be trifled 
with.” 

“Nor, sir, am I; and as this interview is not 
agreeable to me, I heartily wish it concluded.” 

‘‘Madame la Comtesse,” (these words were 
spoken with undisguised irony, as all titles of 
nobility were abolished,) “I wish you good 
day.” He cast on her a significant look and 
withdrew. 

Delighted with the consciousness of having 
performed an heroic action, the Comtesse in 
the evening meta eircle of powerful friends 
at the opera. There wasan interval when she 
sat in her box alone, glad of a moment of soli- 
tary reflection. The privilege, however, was 
not long to be granted. There was another 
knock. “Come in, she cried, and, half rising, 
opened the door. 

Tall, stern, pale, and noble, the mysterious 
being who had twice foretold her destiny stood 
silently before her. A shriek that alarmed the 
whole house burst from her quivering lips, and 
she fell back senseless. 


CHAPTER VI. 


That spot, the Place Louis XV. trodden to- 
day by the careless feet of so many happy tray- 
ellers, was partly covered with an idle crowd. 
The populace at large, sated with horrors, had 
ceased be attracted by the familiar scene of 
death. In the centre stood the guillotine. A 
female was dragged, struggling and desperate, 
to the spot. A long, loud rolt of drums was 
beaten to drown her shrieks. Of allthe count- 
less victims, not one had yielded so shudder- 
ingly to the fatal stroke. By the hand of foree 
she was thrust down upon her knees— 

“Give me one moment—-give me but—” 

It tell—the drums beat—a few shouts arose, 
Vive la Republique ! 

Adieu, beautiful Marie Jeanne! 

The reader need scarcely be told that this 
little sketch refers to an incident said to have 
actually oecurred to one, distinguished, unfor 
tunately, not alone for her loveliness. 

The letter is inserted verbatim. 
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Letter from Sir John Hersehel, read at the 
British Association for the advancement of 
Science, August 24, 1835. 

“Feldhausen, Cape of Good Hope, 
June 13th, 1836. 

“By your last, which only reached me yester- 
day (though dated on the 16th of March,) I 
learn that the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion will take place early in August. Had it 
been in September, it might have been practi- 
cable for me to have drawn up (not without 
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difficulty) somewhat of a detailed report of my 
proceedings here. As it is, however, nothing 
short of a miracle could enable me to do so in 
time for your meeting. The fact is, since our 
arrival here, I have been so entirely occupied 
with the mechanical processes of observations, 
and the actual culling and carrying of my har- 
vest, that I have not had any time to thresh it 
out for consumption ; or, to drop a figure, I 
have got a monstrous collection of rough ob- 
servations, but hardly a figure reduced. So 
much as this, however I may say, that I have 
swept over all, or nearly all that part of the 
heavens, which is invisible or hardly visible in 
England, except just in the immediate vicinity 
of the pole (a most barren region) and (favored 
by a season of almost uninterrupted clear sky, 
and a definition and tranquility of the stars un- 
der great aperatures and magnifying powers 
which I want language to express,) have a- 
massed a large collection of nebulz and double 
stars of all classes, orders and degrees. Of 
some of the most remarkable objects which 
have occurred to me I have sent a brief list to 
Schumacher, who may probably have inserted 
them in his Astronomical Journal ; I can here 
only find time or room for a few general re- 
marks. 

“The general aspect of the southern circum- 
polar region, including in that expression 60° 
or 70° of S. P. D. is in a high degree rich and 
magnificent, owing to the superior brilliancy 
and larger developement of the Milky Way; 
which from the constellation of Orion to that 
of Antinous, isin a blaze of light, strangely 
interrupted, however, with vacant and almost 
starless patches, especially in Scorpio, near 
Centauri and the cross ; while to the north it 
fades away pale and dim, and is, in compari- 
son hardly traceable. I think it is impossible 
to view this splendid zone, with the astonishing- 
ly rich and evenly-distributed fringe of stars 
of the third and fourth magnitude, which form 
a broad skirt to its southern border, like a vast 
curtain— without an impression amounting to 
conviction, that the Milky Way is not a mere 
stratum, but an annulus ; or at least, that our 
system is placed within one of the poorer and 
almost vacant parts of its general mass, and 
that eccentrically, so as to be much nearer to 
the parts about the cross, than to that diametri- 
cally opposed to it. 

The two Magellanick clouds, Nebecula Ma- 
jor and Minor, are very extraordtmmary objects. 
The greater is a congeries of stars, clusters of 
irregular form, globular clusters and nebule, 
of various magnitudes and degrees of conden- 
sation, among which is interpersed a large 
portion of irresolvable nebule, which may be, 
and probably is, star dust, but which the pow- 
ers of the twenty feet telescope show only as a 
general illumination of the field of view, form- 
ing a bright groundon which the other objects 
arescattered. Some of the objects in it are of 
very singular nd incomprehensible forms ; the 
chief one estiagally (30 Doradus,) which con- 
sists of a number of loops, united in a kind of 
unclear centreor knot, like a bunch of ribands 
disposed in what is called a true lover’s knot. 
There is no part of the heavens where so ma- 
ny nebule and clusters are crowded into so 
small a space as this ‘cloud.’ “The Nubecula 
Junior’ is a much less striking object. It a- 
bounds more in irresolvable nebulous light,but 

the nebule and clusters in it are fewer and 
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fainter, though immediately joining to it is one 
of the richest and most magnificent globular 
clusters in the hemisphere (47 Toucani.) It is 
somewhat singular that this nebecula is placed 
a full hour too late in Right Ascension in all 
maps and catalogues, probably owing to a mis- 
print or some other similar cause of error, in 
the authorities employed to construct them. 

“The great nebule in Orion and Argi are, 
however, by far, the most surprising objects 
this hemisphere presents, The former appears 
to much greater advantage than in our own 
latitudes, and presents many appendages,bran- 
ches and convolutions, which are not discerna- 
able in its low situation in Europe. The latter 
is an object sui generés, and which, without a 
figure it would be useless to attempt a descrip- 
tion of. I should mention that I have spared, 
and shall continue to spare, no pains to procure 
correct drawings of these and other southern 
nebale. Icannottrace in Argi, as seen in the 
twenty feet, any resemblance to the figures 
published of it; though in the seven feet equa- 
torial (furnished with a five inch achromatick 
object glass) some leading features of those fig- 
ures May be recognized, It isof immense ex- 
tent, and crowded with stars, to which the ne- 
bule form a brilliant back-ground. 

“The planetary nebule of the southern cir- 
cumpolar sky are numerous (for the class of 
objects) and highly characteristic. I have dis- 
covered no less than five, quite as sharply ter- 
minated in their dises as planets, and of uni- 
form light. Indeed, the first on which I fell 
was so perfectly planetary in ils appearance, 
that it was not until several observations of it, 
at the Royal Observatory, by Mr.Maclean,had 
annihilated all supposition of its motion, that 
I could relinquish the exciting idea that I had 
really found a new member of our own system, 
revolving in an orbit more inclined than Pal- 
las. 

“You may form some idea of thisclimate,as 
regards clearness of sky, from what has been 
told me by our provisional governor, Colonel 
Bell,—-viz : that out of forty-two successive 
days, he had been only three times disappoin- 
ted in in finding Venus, with the naked eye, in 
broad sunshine (at 8 A.M.) I read with ease, 
few nights ago, the most involved parts of a 
lady’s closely crossed letter by the light of an 
eclipsed moon, then near the zenith—(certainly 
the eclipse was not a great one.) 

“The finest double stars, (not hitherto descri- 
bed) which T have as yet detected, are Lupi, 
Centauri, Hydre, and Chameleontus. The 
three first mentioned are of extreme closeness, 
ranking in that respect with the closest stars in 
the northern hemisphere. The admirable 





tranquility of the air for several months past, 
so different from the chaotick state of things | 
all previous accounts had led me to expect,has 

given fair play to my reflectors, and by dimin- | 
ishing the discs of stars under high powers, | 
nearly to points have enabled me in almostev- | 
ery case, either to detect the duplicity of stars | 
examined, or (what is less difficult) to prove a | 
decisive negative. In the polishing of my | 
mirrors I have been particularly successful ; in | 
fact, they gave me no trouble whatever; and | 
having three of the great specula to replace 
one another, on the slightest dimness appearing 
on any one of them,I have no hesitation in 
consigning it at once to the polisher, whence, 





after Josing about 1-200,000th of an inch of its 
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surface, it comes forth like a snake that has 
thrown its skin, brilliant and ready for a fresh 
attack. No priorexperience has led mete an- 
ticipate any thing half so favorable : I have 
not met with a single failure. I have looked 
well out by Runcker’s Ephemeris for Halley’s 
comet, with fresh polished mirrors, but withou 
success.” 


_—— 
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THE HYACINTH. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


Emily complained of the length of winter.— 
For she loved flowers dearly, and had a small 
garden where she cultivated the most beautiful 
with her own hands. Therefore she longed 
for the departure of winter and the approach 
of spring. 

One day her father said to her, See, Emily, I 
have brought you a flower root. But you mast 
cultivate it yourself, with care. 

How can I, dear father, replied the girl.— 
The fields are covered with snow, and the 
ground is as hard as a stone! 

Thus she spake, and she knew not that flow- 
ers could be cultivated in vases, for she had 
never seen it. But her father gave hera small 
pot filled with earth, and Emily planted the 
flower root. And she looked at her father and 
smiled, as if she doubted his sincerity. For 
she thonght that aclear blue sky must be spread 
over the flowers, and that the gentle air of 
spring must breath around them, and did not 
imagine that such magnificence could flourish 
in her hands. 

For modest youthful simplicity knows nat its 
own power, 





After a few days the earth rose in the vase, 
and green leaves came fourth and appeared in 
the light. And Emily rejoiced and announced 
to her father and mother, and to the whole 
house, the birth of the young plant. 

How little is necessary, said the mother, to 
give joy to the heart, as long asit remains true 
to nature and simplicity. 

Emily moistened the plant with water, and 
smiled on it with delight. 

The father observed her and said, This is 
right my child! Sunshine must follow the 
rain and the dew. The beam of the smiling 
eye gives value to every good deed that the 
hand performs. Your young plant will doubt- 
less thrive Emily. 

Now the leaves came out of the earth, com- 
pletely formed, and shining with lovely green. 
And Emily’s joy was increased. Oh, said she 
with an overflowing heart, I will be satisfied if 
it never blooms, 

Contented soul! said the father. It is just 
that more should be given you than you ven- 
ture to hope for. Such is the reward of mod- 
est contentment. And he shewed her the baud 
of the flower that lay concealed among the 
leaves. 

Emily’s care and affection increased every 
day as the flower gradually unfolded. With 
her tender hands she sprinkled water upon it, 
inquiring whether it were enough or too much, 
and whether it might not possibly be too cold 
for the plant. And whenever the sun looked 
through the window, she placed it with a light 
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step, in its rays, and her breath blew the dust 
from its leaves, like the gentle breeze of the 
morning that plays around the rose. 

Oh, sweet union of the tenderest love and 


innocence! said the mother. 


Emily’s flower occupied her latest thoughts 
at night and her first thoughts in the morning. 
In her dreams she often saw her hyacinth in 
full bloom, and when she discovered the next 
morning that it had not blown, and that she 
had been deceived, she seemed perfectly uncon- 
cerned, and said, smiling, It may still come to 
pass! Sometimes she asked her father in what 
colours the flower would be dressed. And 
when she had mentioned every shade, she 
would say in a cheerful tone, it is all one to 
me, if it only blooms. 

Sweet fantasy, said the father, how beauti- 
fully dost thou play around innocent love and 
youthful hope! 


At legth the flower bloomed. Twelve bells 
had opened at the dawn of morning. They 
hung suspended between five dark green leaves 
in the fulness of youthful beauty. Their color 
was red, like the reflection of the rising sun, 
or the delicate tinge of Emily’s cheek. A 
balmy fragrance surrounded the flower. It 
was a serene March morning. 

Emily had never conceived such magnifi- 
cence. Her joy was noiseless and without 
words. She kneeled before the flower and 
viewed it in silence. 

At that moment her father entered and look- 
ed at his beloved child and the blooming hya- 
cinth, and his heart was touched with emotion. 
Behold, said he, what the hyacinth is to you, 
you are to us, Emily ! 

Then the maiden sprang up and clasped her 
father in her arms, and after a long embrace, 
she whispered, Oh, my father may I also bloom 
as beautifully as this flower. 








The way to cure a Bad Husband. 


One farmer Potter, of the Parish of Bow, in 
Devonshire, a man much inclined to sottish- 
ness, having occasion to sell a yoke of oxen, 
drove them to Crediton fair, about six or seven 
miles distant—and, meeting with a good fair 
entertainment, and jovial companions, he was 
mightily in his element, and did not cry for 
to go home, but tarried there some weeks, sing- 
ing the songs of the drunkard, until at last he 
was disposed to set out for Bow, and taking 
his landlord with him, they soon arrived at the 
farmer’s house, where he expected to meet 
with a warm reception from his wife ; but the 
good woman had formed a better resolution.— 
Upon the sight of his wife, who came to the 
door, he accosted her with, “So, Grace, 1 am 
returned ;” to which she answered, “I see you 
are my dear; youarevery welcome.” “But,” 
said he, “I have brought another man with 
me.” Quoth she, “he is welcome too for your 
sake.” “But my love,” said he, “I have spent 
the money.” “If you have,” quoth she, “ twas 
no more than your own.” 

“But farther than that,” said he, “I have 
gone a score to the amount of forty shillings, 
and here is my landlord come forit.” “If so,” 
said she, “I’ll go and fetch it for him,” which 
she immediately did, and afterwards treating 
the landlord with a pitcher of cider and a pipe 
of tobacco in an amicable manner, he took 











his leave. 
the economy of his wife Grace, told her, with 
tears in his eyes, that he would never do soany 
more, and declared her his darling and the best 
of women; and from thence lived temperate 
and happy with Dame Grace to the day of his 
death. But had she stormed in the manner too 
many women are wont to do on such occasions 
there 1s the greatest probability in the world 
he would have pursued his vicious course of 
life, and brought down poor Dame Grace’s 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
[Old Paper. 





A MOTHER LOVE. 


Deep is the fountain of a mother’s love. Its 
purity is like the purity of the “sweet south 
that breathes upon a bank of violets.” The 
tear drop speaks not half itstenderness. 'There 
is language in a mother’s smile, but it betrays 
not all her nature. I have sometimes thought, 
while gazing on her countenance—its dignity 
slightly changed by the .inelegant accents of 
her young child, as it repeated in obedience, 
some endearing word—that the sanctuary of a 
mother’s heart is fraught with untold virtues. 
So fondly—so devotedly she listens to its ac- 
cents, it would seem she catches from them a 
spirit that strengthens the bonds of her afiec- 
tion. I have seen the mother in almost every 
condition of life. But her love seems every 
where the same, I have heard her bid, from 
her bed of straw, her darling child come and 
receive the impress of her lips, and as her fee- 
ble strains mingled in the air, I have thought 
there was loneliness in them not unlike the 
loneliness of an angel’s melody. And I have 
seen the mother at her fireside deal out her last 
morsel to her little ones so pleasantly that her 
own cravings seemed appeased by the pleasure 
she enjoyed. But whothat is not a mother can 
feelas she feels ? We may gaze upon her as 
she sings the lullaby to her infant, and in her 
eye read the index to her hearv’s aflections—we 
may study thedemure cast of her countenance, 
and mark the tenderness with which she pres- 
ses her darling to her bosom, but we cannot 
feel the many influences that operate upon her 
nature. Did you ever mark the care with 
which she watches the cradle where sleeps her 
infant. How quick she catches the Jow sound 
of an approaching footstep! With what fear- 
ful earnestness she gazes at her little charge as 
the sound intrudes! Does it move? Does its 
slumber break? How sweet the voice that 
quietsit! Surely it seems that the blood of but 
one heart sustains the existence of both mother 
and child. And did you ever behold the moth- 
er as she watched the receding light of her 
young babe’s existence ? It is a scene for the 
pencil. Words eannot portray the tenderness 
that lingers upon hercountenance. When the 
last spark has gone out, what emotions agitate 
her! When hope has expired, what unspeak- 
able grief overwhelms her! 

I remember to have seen a sweet boy borne 
to his mother with an eye closed forever. He 
had strayed away silently at noon-day, and ere 
nightfall death had clasped him in its embrace. 
The lifeless tenement of that dear boy, as it 
burst upon the mother’s vision, seemed to con- 
vey an arrow to her heart. When the first 
paroxism of grief had subsided, she laid her 


ear to his Jips, as if unwilling to credit the tale 


The farmer being socharmed with | his pale countenance bore. 











She put her hand 
upon his breast, but she felt no beating,— 
she felt no beating there. She placed the 
ends of her soft fingers upon his brow, but it 
was cold, She uttered aloud his name—she 
listened —but the echoing of that name elicited 
noresponding voice. ‘Then came the misgiv- 
ing that her child was dead.” She imprinted 
many akiss upon his cheek, and her tears min- 
gled with the cold moisture on hisbrow. Her 
actions betrayed a fear that she could not do 
justice to her feelings—that she could not ex- 
press half the anguish of her bosom. The si- 
lence that followed the scene was like the si- 
lence of the sepulchre. It seemed of too holy 
ajnature to disturb. There wasa charm in it 
—it was a charm hallowed by the unrestrained 
gushes of a mother’s love. 

Did you ever awaken while on a bed of sick- 
ness, and find a mother’s hand pressed closely 
upon your forehead? It is pleasant then to 
break thus from a dream even when affliction 
ison you. You are assured that you have at 
least one friend, and that that friend is a true 
one. You are assured thatif you never again 
go forth in the world, you will die lamented ; 
and when pain and distress are on you, you can 
read more fully a mother’s feelings than her 
tongue can express them. The anxiety with 
which she gazes upon you—the tenderness 
with which she sympathises with you—the wil- 
lingness with she supplies your wants—all serve 
to represent the secret workings of her heart. 
But a mother’s love is unceasing. Her child- 
ren as theyadvance in years, go out one by one 
into the world, and are soon scattered in the 
directions of the four winds of heaven. Bat 
though rivers may separate them trom her, 
they separate not the bonds of her affection.— 
Time and distance rather increase her anxie- 
ties. She knows not the strength of her own 
attachments until she becomes separated from 
her offspring. Untilshe bids a child farewell, 
her nature remains untried. But at the dread 
moment of separation, she feels the influences 
of her love—she feels the full weight of the 
treasures of affection she has unconsciously 
imbibed. 

Who can look coldly upon a mother? Who 
after the unspeakable tenderness and care with 
which she has fostered him through infancy— 
guided him through childhood, and delibera- 
ted with him upon the perplexities of opening 
manhood, can speak irreverently of a mother? 
Her claims to his affections are founded in na- 
ture, and cold must be the heart that can deny 
them. Over the grave of a friend—of a broth- 
er, or of a sister, I would plant the vrifiibee, 
for it is emblematical of youth ; but over that 
of a mother, I would let the green grass shoot 
up unmolested ; for there is something in the 
simple covering which nature spreads upon the 
grave, that well becomes the abiding place of 
decaying age. 





A Philospher’s Skull. 


A famous craniologist, strolling throngh St. 
Bury’s church yard the other day, perceived a 
grave-digger tossing up the earth, amongst 
which were twoor three skulls. The craniol- 
ogist took up one, and after considering it a lit- 
tle time, said, “Ah! this was the skull of a 
philosopher.” “Very like,” said the grave- 
digger, “forI see it is somewhat cracked.” 
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THE FEMALE Minp.~In our last number in noti 
cing the examination of pupils atthe Poughkeepsie Fe- 
male Academy, we casually alluded to the susceptibility 
of the female mind to receive and impart. instraction,x— 
Weare firm in the belief that coutd the fair portion of 
humanity be indulged in the pursuits of Science and 
Literature, and receive with the same bountifulness the 
nstruction of the learned that is meted out to the stron- 
ger sex, that we should see brighter stars illuminating 
the intellectual firmament than are now exhibited by the 
supposed stiperiur intellect of man. 

Formed by the God of nature with a delicacy of fiame 
and weakness of nerve inadequate to endure the arduous 
toils of maa, woman has ever been considered by the 
opposite sex rather as a parasite than a fellow supporter 
—ratber as an inferior oider of creation thanasa coequal 
gem in the bright coronet which rests upon the brow of 
intelligence. Looking thus upon her, when by.the pe- 
culiar construction of society she could not display those 
qualities of mind and soul which she possesses, man 
became accustomed to treat her as his obedient creatures 
and custom sanctioned the unholy debasement. She was 
considered merely as an appendage {o his nature and 
useful only asa means of perpetuating his species snd 
gratifying his appetites. Thus for ages was womati 
chained to the gloomy ear of igno ance, and that beaati- 
ful and glowing spaik from the altar of Intelligence,the 
female mind, was hidden like the brilliant pearl in the 
depths of the great ocean of moral darkness. All those 
bright and enduring quaiities of mind ; those pure and 
holy traits of affection, friendship and love; those graces 
and virtues which adorn and beautify the name of hu- 
manity, acd which the glorious influence of Christianity 
bas awakened, were all enshrowled amid the shadows 
of ignorance, without a single prompter te their devel- 
opement. Is ita wonder then that man should for ages 
have remained a savage, and cultivating nought but his 
physical energies exhibited bat a faint image of his ere- 
ator? Is it a wonder that feuds and contention should 
have agitated the whole social compact, when the holy 
influence of woman, bright in all her mental charms 
should have been wanting? No! True, the fire of in- 
born intelligence would sometimes burn too brighuy e- 
ven for the dampness of universal ignorance and the 
force of custom, and bursting forth like a meteor amid 
the darkness of night, compelled even the proud master 
to look upon his slave with astonishment. 

While custom and unrevealed religion bade man look 
upon the weaker sex as his property rather than compan- 
ion, the genius of the female mind slumbered in apa- 


thy. But the profound ethics of the Nazavene—ie) 


“man of sorrows’’—the great prophet of Isracl tadght 
the divine doctrines of EQUALITY, and bade man cher: 
ish, and love, and honor with respect the softer sex— 
bade him look upon her intellectual faculties as a portion 
of his own nature—bade him listen to her voice as the 
or f love and intelligence, and to permit ler to sit in 
t gh and holy places of society. Wherever the brill- 
iant rays of the Star of Bethlehem hath penetrated and 
illuminated the dark chambers of the human heart, it is 
there that the beauty and excellence of the female mind 
is exhibited in all its exchantment, Since the giant 
minds of Luther and his coadjutors rent the veil of igno- 
rance and superstition that shrouded the altar of cliristi 
anity where only the lamp of learning was kept burning, 
how many resplendentstars have been added to the gal- 
axy of European and American Literature from among 
the fair daughters of each clime., 

Notwithstandicg the system of female education cver 
has been,and,still is,greatly deficient, yet hundreds haye 
taken their defective learning as their “staff and scrip” 
and set out upon a successful pilgrimage to the fountain 
of human knowledge, where with the ardour and enthu- 
sias the famale heart they have deank large dranghis 
from the “Piéréan spring,”’ and dispensed the blessings 
thereof wida a Lountedus hand. 

Until within a few years, females were seldom per- 


mitted to indulge in studies beyond the elementary 
knowledge of schools, and it was considered equivalent 
toa waste of time afd money to bestow on them the ex 

pense and labor of teaching them the higher branches of 
education. History, Astronomy, Mathematics, Algebra, 
Philosophy and Rhetoric were considered useless studies 
and necessary only for the intended professional scholar 
whose business itis to acquire a knowledge of these 
things. *Toteach them the use of any language but their 
vernacular tongue was a thing scarcely dreamed of, and 
to have intimated that young ladies were capable of del- 
ving into the mysteries of natural science and the abstract 
studies of metaphysics, would have subjected the asser- 
ter to the sneers of the many. But such notions are fast 
disappearing before the onward march of universal edu- 
cation,and throughout the length and breadth of our land 
seminaries for the exculsive benefit of young ladies are 
springing up, and withia their walls many future De 
Stael’s, More’s, Hemaus’, Sigourney’s, Sedgwick’s, 
Goulds and Leslies are storing their intellectual garners 
with the fruits of study, which harvest will give them 
sustenance that will never fail in its bounty during 
their wanderings and researches in the variegated fields 
of literature. It is a noble scene, a scene which makes 
the heart of the wise and benevolent glad, to see the fe- 
inale mind free from the effects of those illiberal prejudices 
which enthralled it, and with all its proverbial ardor be- 
coming beautified and strengthened by an extended 
knowledge .so necessary to the wife and mother to 
whose care is entrusted the direction of the youthful 

courseefor pursuit,and the formation of character of the 


statesmen who are hereafier to wield the destinies of this 


great Republic. 





Soncs.—In all ages of the world vocal music bas 
ever been regarded even by the most barbarous nations 
with a reverence which no other effort of the human 
iniod or voice could claim. In every language metrical 
sentences have been used, composed of sentiment of a 
higher order than ordinary conversation ; and, adapted 
to the modulations of the human voice, have exerted an ail- 
powerful influence upon the actions of the listeners.— 
Dariug the revdlutionary times of France,nothing gave 
to the eager soldiery such a thirst for combat—such in- 
vigoration of mindto dash amid the horrorsof the battle 
field as the chanting of the “Marseilles Hyma.’’? The 
tune is inspiriting, and the sentiment was an emphatic 
expression of the feelings of the French soldiery in their 
attempts to crush the dyoasty of the Bourbons. The 
following song, written, we believe, 5y Thomas Miller, 
basket maker of London, and one of the sweetest poets 
of the age, was sung with great effect at almost every 
poll in Britain during the election for members of Par- 
lament, at the time of the struggle of the people for the 
passage of the Reform Bill. Its simplicity is its greatest 
beauty. These three versesare only a part of the orig- 
yal song. 

THE POOR VOTER’S SONG, 
They knew that I was poor, 
And they thought that I was base, 
And would readily endure 
To be covered with disgrace ;— 
They judged me by their tribe, 
Who on dirty mammon dote, 
So they offered me a bribe, 
For my vote, boys, vote! 
O shame upon my betters, 
Who would my conscience buy ! 
Nor shall I wear their fetters ! 
Not I, indeed, not}! 


My vote?—it is not mine 
To do with as I will; 

To cast like pearls to swine, 
To these wallowers in ill, 





It is my country’s due, 
And I'll give it while I can, 
To the honest and the true, 
Like a man, boys, man ; 
O shame upon my betters, 
W ho would my conscience buy! 
But shall I wear their fetters ? 
Not I, indeed, not I! 


No, no, I'll hold my vote 
As a treasure and a trust‘ 
My dishonor none shall quote 
When I’m mingled with thedust ; 
And my children, when I’m gone, 
Shall be strengthened by the thought, 
That their father was not one 
To be bought, boys, bought ! 
O shame upon my betters, 
Who would my conscience buy £ 
But shall I wear their fetters ? 
Not I, indeed, not I! 


es 
The Chaplet of Comus, 


Something Antique.—An Englisb Lady at Rome was 
king purchases of a variety of relics of antiquity, when 
enquired of the boy who attended on her: “Have you any 
thing else old?’ ‘*Yes,’’ said the young urchin, thrusting 
forward his hat, which seemed very considerably the worse’ 
for wear, “‘my hat is old !”” 


One among a number of capital toasts given ata — 
tion of the 4th of July, by the Firemen of Bangor, Me. A 
happy thought, and well expressed : 

The Fair—The only incendiaries that vanquish Firemen 
—a policy of mutual insurance is our sole protection ! 


A gentleman with a glass eye was about to exercise the 
right of suffrage, when he was accosted by a political oppo~ 
nent with: ‘I say, Mister whatare youdoing here? you can’t 
vote, you’re not natural eyes’d.” The joke was taken in 
good part, and created general merriment. 


Absence of Mind.—The tirst Lord Littleton was ever ale 
sent in company, and when he fell into the river, by the over- 
setting of a boat gt Hagley, it wassaid of him that “he had 
sunk twice before he recollected that he could swim.” 


Bon Mot of the Poet Campbell.—A dinner: lately 
en to Professor Wilson, in the town of Deibeny hadshens- 
tants of which it is customary to call in Scotland, “the Paisley 
bodies.’’ Tbe Professor, in returning thanks to his fellow-cit- 
izens, eloquently enlarging on the respectability and impor- 
tunce of hisnative town. It contained,he said,sixty thousand 
souls. Campbell, the poet, who was sitting on the other side 
of the chairman, leant over to Wilson and said in a lew 
voice—“‘Ah, but remember Jock that’s equanes a soul to ev- 
ery body.” 

Three gentlemen being at a tavern, whose names were 
More, Strange and Wright; said the last, “there is but one 
rascal in the company, and that is Strange!’ ‘Yes,’ an- 
,wered Strange, ‘‘there isone More!’ “Aye,” replied More 
“that’s Wright ” 


Matrimonial Hours.—‘My dear if I am not at hom at 
ten o'clock,” said a husband to his vetter and bigger half 
“don’t wait forme.” ‘That I wont,” said the lady, signifi- 
cantly, “1 wont wait, but I'll come for you,” Hervuturned at 
ten precisely, 


“You sot of a fellow!” exclaimed a poor woman to her 
husband, “‘you are always at the public house, getting drunk 
on kot purl, while Iam at home, with nothing to drink but 
cold water.’’. *‘Cold, you silly jade,” hiccoughed the hus- 


band, ‘“‘why don’t you warm it ?” 





MAR wreng 


oh ctecar Ga a Thy Ae ei 
r. Hewi 
ARINE, deackaetat W.MORE ubbel, ie ce, 


bes 
ow om village on Fetedey pe 25t 
S. A. a Vranken, a OWN be SHERMAN vs 
Miss wAROLI NE, cident daughter ot Aaron 
On the 25th inst. by the Rey. 8. L. Sti a 
NELSON, to Mrs. SARAH A, WEAVER all of 
On the 28th of the same Mr. AmMasa'T’. Exuis yo Fi 
Maine, to Miss Nancy CLARKE, of H 
October 27, by the Rev. Mr. Welton “Sir Taos. a 
ae Dans F ae _— Pa a 
y Dan chultzs, esq., on 26th Oct. Mr. GirperT 
Fow en, jr. to Miss HannAu Frost Hit Clinton 
At Nassau, on the 11th uit. by Mr. Spencer hiting, esq. 
Mr. Anprew 'l'omPKiNs, of Dutchess co. to Miss CaROLINE, 
uaughter of Mr. Aaron ‘Tompkins, Rensselaer co. 
On the ev ons of the 20th mst. ‘by the Rev. Mr. Buttolph, 
Mr. Georae W. Manurp, to Miss Gahan BENEDICT,niece 
to Roswe!l Benedict esq., all of La Grange. 
How blest the Union’ Bk int’ rest rules, 
The bane of bliss and the pride of sah 
When its full unmingled joy display: 
And reason dictates while the Neamt chown. 
On the 20th inst. by the Rev. William J. Bre 
Busser. of Coseassia, S ie, Gupenen, N.Y., to 
ENNEBERG, 0 inebec 
At Fishkill, on the 8th of ‘Detober by the Rev.A.Polhemus 
Mr. Gronce Brixc paanorr to Miss Susan, daughter of 
Major Peter onfo 
flor Bote vive 22d, by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. Wx. 
Pappas to roe + oy ee 23d inst. by 
on Sun e 
mot ree Mr. Jacos Surner of Hyde Park ¥ Feary Tell: 
LIZABETH MasTEN of Stanford. 
At Washington on the 20jh inst. by James Humeston esq., 

Mr. Lewis M. Booarpvus, of Truxton, Cortland co., to Biss 
Puese CaRPpEeNnreER, of Clinton, Dutchess county. 





DIED, 


on Friday the 2st inst., James MorraT 
M. J. Moses, aged twelve wee 





In this village 
infant son of ¥ Mr. 
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THE BOQUET. 











The following, presuined to be a specimen of Rev. Samuel | 


Danforth’s poetry, is copied from his Almanac for 1648, 


Awake ye westerne Nywplis, arise and sing 

And with fresh tunes salute your welcome.spring, 
Behold a choyce’ a rare aud pleasant plant, 
Which nothing but its parallel doth want. 

T’ was but a tender slip awhile agoe, 

About twice ten years or a little moe, 

But now ’tis grown unto such a comely state, 

"That one would think’t an olive tree or date. 

A skilful husbandinan he was who brought 

This matcliless plant from far, and here have sought 
A place to set it in; and for its sake, 

The wilderness a pleasant land doth make. 

And with a tender care it setis and dresses, 

Digs round about it, waters it, and blesses. 

And that it may fruit forth in season bring, 

Doth lop, andcut, and prune itevery spring, 
Bright Phoebus casts his silver sparkling ray, 
Upoa this thriving plant both night and day. 

And with a pleasant aspect smiles upon 

The tender buds that.bloom ana bang thereon. 

The lofty skies their crystal drops bestow ; 

Which cause the plant to flourish and to grow. 
The radiant Star is in the Horoscope, ‘ 
And there twill raigne and rule for age we lope. 

At this tree’s roots Astriea sits and sings, 

And waters it, whence upright JUSTICE springs, 
Which yearly shoots forth Lawes and Libertyes, 
That no man’s Will or Wit may tyrranige. 

Those birds of prey, who sometimes have opprest 
And stain’d the country with their filthy nest, 
Justice abhors ; aud one day hopes to finde 

A way to make all promise-breakers grinde. 

On this tree’s top hangs pleasant LIBERTY, 

Not seen in Austria, France, Spain, Italy. 

Some fling their sword: at it, their caps some cast 

In Britain ’twill not dowe, it hangs so fast. 

A loosnes (true) it breeds (Galen ne’er saw) 

Alas ! the reason is, men eat it raw. 

rue Liberty’s there ripe, where all confes 

hey may do what they will but wickednes, 
PEACE jis another fruit ; which this tree bears, 
The choicest garland that this Country wears. 
Which over all house-tops, townes, fields doth spread 
And stuffs the pillow for each weary head. 

At bloom’d in Europe once, but how tis gor ; 

And’s glad to find a desert-mansion. 

Thousands to buye it with their blood baye fought 
But cannot find it; we ha’t here for nought. 

In times yf yore, (some say it is no ly) 

There was a tree that brought forth UNITY. 

But grew a little while, a year or twain, 

But since ’twas nipt, ’t hath scarce been seen again, 
Till some here sought it, and they finde it nowe 
With trembling for to bang on every bough, 

At this faire fruit, no wonder, if they shall 

Be cudgells flung sometimes, but ’twill not fall. 
Forsaken TRUTH, Time’s daughter groweth here, 
(More precious fruit than tree did ever beare ?) 
Whose pleasant sight aloft hath many fed. 

And what falls down knocks Error on the lead. 
Blinde Novio says that nothing here is true, 
Because (thinks he) no old thing can be new. 

Alas poor smoky times, they can’t yet see, 

That PLENTY groweth much upon this Tree, 
That since her mighty COW her crown hath lost, 
In every place she’s made to rule the rost : 

That heaps of Wheat, Pork, Bisket, Beef and Beer, 
Masts, Pipe-staves, should store both farre and neere ; 
Which feich in Wines, Cloth, Sweet and good Tobac— 
O be contented then, ye cannot lack. 

Of late from this tree’s root within the ground 
Rich MINES branch out, Iron and Lead are found, 
Better than Peru’s gold or Mexico’s 

Which cansot weapon us against our foes 

Nor make us howes, nor siths, no plough-shares mend ; 
Without which tooles men’s honest lives would end. 
Some silver mine, if any here doe wish, 

They it may find i’ th’ bellyes of vur fish. 


an 





| But lest this olive plant in time should wither, 

And so its fruit and glory end togither, 

The prudent Husband-tnen are pleased to spare 

_No work or paines, no labor cost, or care, 

|A NURSERY to plant with tendee sprigs, 

/ Young shcots and sprouts, small branches, slips and 
twigs ; 

Whence timely may arise a good supply 

‘In room of sage and aged ones that dye. 


| * 
| The wildest shrubs that forest ever bare, 





OF late in this Olive graficd are. 

| Welcome poor natives from this salvage fold, 

Your hopes we prize above all Westerne gold. 

Your pray’rs, tears, knowledge, labours promise much, 
Wo, if you be not, as you promise, such. 

Sprout forth, poor sprigs that all the world may ring 
How Heathen shrubs kisse Jesus tor their king. 

recor mE ene CO 

From the Boston Statesman. 


PASSAGES, 


She was a deep-eyed creature, with a lip 
That Greek would melt on. You would long to be 
‘A flv, that you might find her in her sleep, 
| And, with an insect’s frenzy, bite, and die. 
And then the color in her cheek !— You'd swear 
Her first young blush had got entangled there. 


I loved her—could I help it?—told her so— 
I couldn’t see her for my tears, in telling ; 
|Andso Ishut my eyes, and kept the flow 
Of my young feelings like a fountain welling, 
[ dar’d not raise my eyes—yet one look—one! 
‘Dear Araminta !”’—What?— Confusion !—gone ? 
Cassius, 
ECE 
From the New-York Stat» Journal. 
OUR RIGHTS. 
BY J. H. BUTLER. 


“Free was I born—in freedom will I live ; 
And rather die than shameful bonds receive!” 
Tasso. 
What power designed the mighty plan, 
Moulded the dust—and made it man? 
Who, when this world was newly born, 
Opened the eyclids of the morn? 
Where is the hand that gem’d with light 
The sable mantle of the night? 
The morn is up—O, mark her ray, 
Along the heaving ocean play ! 
That beacor fair in Heaven’s high tower 
Was placed by an Almighty power. 
’Tis morn!—Night’s ebon chariot rolls away, 
And the great sun walks up the path of day ! 
Iminortal fount! whence ald our blessings flow— 
Who gives us harvests !—melts grim Winter's snow | 
How glad the heart, on Summer morn, 
When the bright day is newly born, 
Partakes thy blessings, sun! 
As rising o’er the eastern rocks, 
Shaking ambrosia from thy locks, 
Girding thyself to run 
Thy race—till evening’s star on high, 








Sparkles more sweet than woman’s eye ! 
Monarch of seasons !—Lord of light! 
Creation leaps with joy ; 
The dewy peta!s of thy flowers, 
| Drinks in the soft refreshing showers, 
| That sparkle in thy sight! 
Who made thy dazzling glories proud ? 
J pause— while nature answers, ‘30D! 
He opened wide his bonnteous store, 
Freely alike to rich and poor ; 
He bids his 1ains descend on all, 
To clothe the fields—to fill the stall! 
| Rise, mightiest ruler of the earth, 
Survey the noble plan 
Of nature’s finished work, and say 
If thou art more than man? 
Will the proud billows of the sea 
When vexed with storms be stay’d by thee, 





} Because bright gems are in thy crown, 


And power at thy rigist hand ? 
Shall yon bright moon obey thy voice, 
Or the sun thy command ? 
He shines with equal light on me— 
Say will be shroud his beams for thee 4 
The breath that warms thy slave with life 
Proud lord of earth ! warms thee ; 
Thy form is even more frail than his— 
Thy end, the same shall be ? 
God tnade all equal at the dawn 
Of glad Creation’s birth ; 
But man has chained his fellow man, 
Since tyrants swayed theearth ! 
The rich will lord it u’er the poor, 
The pedant lord will scorn the boor ! 
The merchant rolling in his gains, 
Forgets the poor mechanic’s pains ! 
Altho’ he reared the splendid bed, 
On which he lays his sleepless head ; 
And raised the noble mansion’s form, 
To shield him frou the Winter’s storm. 
Tis virtue forms the man—not birth ; 
Tho’ titled by the great of earth ! 
He will be but ignoble clay, 
Take goodness from his heart away! 
Dear are his rights—as life is dear 
To every freeman’s heart! 
*Tis man’s prerogative from God, 
Who formed us free from Eden’s sod— 
Whi breathed into the dust, and made 
‘The soul—man’s noblest part ! 
a] 
A NAME IN THE SAND. 


BY H. F. GOULD. 


Alone I walked the ocean strand 

A pearly shell was in my band 

I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 

As onward from the spot I passed, 

One lingering look behind I cast, 

A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so methought, ’twill shortly be 

Withevery mark on earth from ine ! 

A wave of dark Oblivion’s sea 
Will sweep across the place. 

Where I have trod the sandy shore 

Of Time, and been to be no more 

Of me, my day, the name I bore, 
To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet, with Him who counts the sands, 
And holds the waters in his hands, 
I know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name. 
Of all this mortal part hath wrouglit, 
Of all this thinking soul bath thoughr, 
And from these fleeting mowents caught, 
For glory or for shame. 





THE VIOLET, 


A simple violet grae’d a ruined wall: fa 
How smalla key unlocks the yielding heart! 
The litth flower did many a scene recall, 
And bade the mist from by gone years depart. 
Aguin wy mind was in the forest green, 
And one was with me, robed in virgin white ; 
We traversed many a well-remembered scene, 
And lingered in the old wood’s dreamy light. 
And then I sighed and knew such things had been, 
Like a bright day closed by a cheerless night. 
T. M. 
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